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For the Intelligencer. 


DANGERS OF SPECULATING ON RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 

Among the various evils to which the youth in the 
present day are exposed, there is one w hich appears 
to me to be of sufficient magnitude to entitle it to a 
brief notice in the columns of the Intelligencer. ‘The 
evil to which I allude, consists in a fondness for 
speculation on subjects of a solemn and mysteriotis 
character, which do not come within the scope of 
the human powers, and which, as they do not allow 
of any settled or satisfactory conclusion, cannot be 
supposed to have any absolute connexion with our 
present well being. ‘The boldness and familiarity 
with which topics of this nature are sometimes pub- 
liely handled, is a practice, which is calculated to ex- 
ercise an unfavorable influence, especially on the 
minds of the young, who may derive impressions 
from this quarter, subversive of sound prine iple and 
of sober and correct habits of thinking. ‘The plan 
of oral instruction established by means of public 
lectures, when confined to its proper objects and con- 
ducted by persons of sound moral character, (which 
I would regard as an indispensibly condition.) and 
possessed of the necessary literary qualification, is 
by no means destitute of some peculiar and striking 
advantages. By the vivid impressions which it has 
a tendency to produce ; and by the lively interest 
which it is calculated to awaken, knowledge, it will 
be granted, may be conveyed in a more pleasing and 
attractive form, and sometimes with more success, 
through this medium, than by the comparatively dull 
modes of school routine or of private study. But 
the various abuses to which it is liable; the fre- 
queney with which it is perverted to uuworthy and 
sinister purposes ; the trifling nature of the subjects 

which are now and then introduced; and the flip- 
paney with which others of the most sacred and mo- 
mentous character, are occasionally discussed, woiild'| 
seem to justify a strong doubt whether, on the whole, 
the public is a substantial gainer by this popular me- 
thod of inculeation. Be this as it may, we cannot be 


too strongly impressed with the conviction. that) 


mere human attainments, however great or various, 
cannot qualify us for the discernment and compre- 

hension of divine things. « ‘The world, by wisdom, 
knew not God.”’ By indulging the pride of science, 
and an overweening confidence in their own powers, 
thousands have made shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience. 

‘* On the wide sea of letters ‘twas thy boast 

To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast ; 

From that vast deep, how often hast thou brought, 

‘he pure and precious pearls of splendid thought. 

How didst thou triumph on that subject ude, 

Till vanity’s wild gust and stormy pride, 

Drove thy strong bark in evil hour to split, 

Upon the fatal rock of impious wit.’’ 


A similar catastrophe awaits all who enter with rude- | 


ness, irreverence or with self-sufficiency on the ex- 
amination of subjects of a solemn and sacred charac- 


ter, or which avidently lie beyond the grasp of the | i 


Much has been said with regard to | 


human intellect. 


lp 


us but faint glimpses in our present state of being. 
In short, our safety depends in keeping carefully 
within the limits of our own experience ; for these, 
it may be said, constitute the bounds of true know- 
ledge, and all beyond is speculation, conjecture and 
uncertainty. 


PAPALALREAYLYYn> 


CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PENN. 
From the preface to his published Works. 


Our worthy friend, William Penn, was known to 
be aman of great abilities; of an excellent sweetness 
of disposition, quick of thought, of a ready utterance, 

full of the qualification of true discipleship, even love 
without dissimulation; as extensive in charity, -as 
comprehensive in knowledge; malice or ingratitude 
were utter strangers to him, being so ready to forgive 
enemies, that the ungrateful were not excepted ; so 
that he may ‘justly be ranked among the learned, 
good and great, His abilities were sufliciently mani- 
fested throughout his elaborate writings, which are so 
many lasting monuments of his. Christian qualifica- 
tions, ‘This memorial will be valued by the wise, 
and blessed with the just. In fine, be was learned 
without vanity, apt without forwardness, facetious in 
conversation, yet weighty and serious; of an extraor- 


dinary greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of 


ambition, 


WA AAA AAALA 


From the es British Friend.”’ 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Most readers of the ‘British Friend” are, no 
doubt, familiar with the above periodical ; one of the 
most deservedly popular of the day, on many ac- 
counts, and on none more so, than for the sound com- 
mon sense views propounded on a great variety of 
interesting subjects ; respecting whic h, very erro- 
neous notions have been, and still are, too commonly 
entertained, 

In proportion, however, to the high character 
| which any work has acquired, so is the d: unger great | 


| of the publte being misled, when the subject of dis- 





cussion is one which a writer, himself, has but im- 
perfectly studied; for even “great men are not al- 
ways wise,” 

In illustration of the truth of this remark, m: ry be 
adauced the following quotation from an article pub- 
lished some time ago in “ Chambers’, and ‘é aded 


‘*A FEW WORDS ABOUT QUAKERS.” 

‘The members of the Scciety of Friends, or Quakers, 
as they are more generally termed, form, by far, the most 
remarkable class of persons in the community. They 
| obviously differ from every other order of men, either in 
| Pi ast or present times, by having reduced to practice, on 
| a general scale, those principles ‘of. morals which others. 
as a body have, in a great measure, only talked about. 
| Their practical adherence to a system of quiet orderly 
| behaviour, their love of peace, in the widest sense of the 
| te rm, and humanity in relieving each other in cases of 
necessity, are all fine points of character, which we, in 
vain search for armong mankind, generally; and which 


|ought to extenuate a multiplic ity of petty peculiarities | 
or absurdities in matters of taste or in fashion of speak- 


” 


ing. 
The object of the article is to show, that the regu- 


the capabilities of the mental powers, and the writer | Jar conduct of Friends has a great effect in lengthen- 
is by no means disposed to disparage them, or to| jng their lives ;—at all events, to whatever cause it 
deny them their due exercise within their appropriate | may be ascribed, the difference in this respect he- 
field of action. But whatever may be the extent of | | tween them and the community at large, is shown in 
those powers, they have their limits, and beyond | a set of comparative tables to be very considerable ; 
these, if we venture, we venture at our peril. T be- | and there appears little room for questioning the 


lieve it will be found that the duties to which we are | 
called, and in which we are immediately interested, 
lie within a comparatively narrow compass, and are | 
so clearly indicated, that ‘* he who runs may read.” 


writer’s assertion, that the censideration of this. fact 
| led to the formation of the * Friends’ Provident In- 
| stitution.” 


But to return to our quotation—-and there we have 


Society, than we find in the paragraph before us ; 
excepting, of course, its concluding words—and 
though flattery cannot but be fulsome to every right- 
minded individual, inasmuch, as even when we have 
done our duty, we are still “ unprofitable servants,” jt 
seems, at the same time, both natural and. prrteetly 
allowable, to feel such. a regard for our profession, as 

not to be indifferent whether truth or falsehood be 
propagated respecting it. So that while I would say, 
let no man by praised, since it is by grace alone that 
any are what they are, or ought to be, to the exclu- 
sion of all boasting, yet if we must speak of societies 
or individuals, let it be the Trurn we utter; and 
herein itis, as I apprehend, that the writer in 
“Chambers” is at fault; inasmuch as the peculiari- 


ties of Friends, in dress and address, excusable in .. 


his view, only in virtue of there being so many good 
traits in their character, are but the result, as they 
believe, of obedience to a comprehensive view of the 
Divine law; and not “ absurdities” requiring the 
excuse of any man;—the sole “absurdity ’’ in the 


matter, is to be found in any one supposing that, 


Friends wish to be excused for what they do, “ not 
as pleasing men, but God, who trieth the hearts.’ 

Now, as regards Dress. In the first place, we 
may notice the common taunt—* there is no religion 
in dresa.”” While it may be freely admitted, that 
his views must be narrow indeed, who supposes it 
sufficient to “ make clean’’ only “ the outside of the 
cup and platter ;”’ it will not be denied, on the other 
hand, that where the need for the inside being clean 
is rightly felt, there cannot be an indifference re- 
specting the duty of abstaining from even. the “ ap- 
pearance of evil.”’ And further, though it be true 
i that religion does not consist.in dress, and, that. there 
is no holiness either in colour or cut—this is not the 
whole truth. Religion might, with equal truth, be 
averred not to consist in giving alms: in fasting, or 
jin praying. At the same time, that religion which 
does not regul: ite the whole man, most be something 
very different from what we find ineuleated in the 
New ‘Testament Scriptures, where we read of the 
“axe being laid to the root of the corrupt tree,”— 
the heart; and where sin is shown not to be con- 
fined to outward deeds; but that even the look and 
| the thought are to be brought into subjection * toe 
the obedience of Christ;”—and no truth ean ‘be 
more self-evident than this—that the signs of vanity 
and pride will not be apparent, where there is any 
thorough humility at heart. 





There is an assertion, and I am far from disputing 

| its truth, that there may be as much pride beneath 
) an outwardly humble, plain exterior, as where the 
fashion is copied to the full, But this is begging the 
question, A person may be proud of his apparent 
humility ; but if this admission is to be considered 
}{antamount to making scriptural plainness no way 
| imperative, where, by a parity of reasoning, should 
|we be landed? We should all turn heathens at 
once, lest we be proud of our profession of Chris- 
tianity. All men are honest, because they would 
lose caste in society ; or the law would seize hold of 
|them, if they were otherwise ! Ought we, therefore, 
aa to make the profession we do? Ought we not 
all to be honest ? 


[t may be objected, that Friends are apt to consi- 
der themselves better than others, on account of their 
|plainness. ‘To this it may be replied, that there. is 
an equal danger of the objectors thinking the su 
riority all on their side, from farcying themselves 


free from the restraint of the “ petty peculiarities ’* in 
question, But it has ever seemed to me, that a fol- 













































































































Hence it requires no extraordinary effort of mind to | sent abroad iuto the world. on an authority so gene- lowing of the frippery of fashion, is unworthy the 
comprehend them. In the fulfilme nt of these du-| | rall¥ correct as that of “Chambers,” a very foolish dignity of a rational being, independently altogether 
ties, Our true happiness consists; not in a curious | and i incorrect representation of Friends, as it shall be we re ligious obligation. 

inquiry into those things which Divine Wisdom has | the purpose of the present paper to prove. But. to a closer examination of our subject, Let 
merely shadowed forth, or of which he has afforded| A higher compliment could scarcely be paid to our | us see what is the standard Friends adopt, in regard 
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to dress. An inspired apostle, addressing the female 
believers of the primitive » age, has this language ;—- 
“+ Whoso adorning, let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel.” They are further cautioned 
against wearing ‘ pearls, and costly’? (or showy) 
“ array ;’’ and the example of “the holy women of 
old,” is also adduced in support of these precepts. 
Now, we have here, were there is no other, such 
plain instructions, that it were almost an insult to 
any common understanding to attempt to make them 
plainer ; in short, their “meaning is certain, and 
their interpretation sure.” Friends have always ac- 
cepted them, in their alone obvious, plain signifi- 

cation; and have endeavoured, more or less strictly, 
to practise what is here recommended. And where, 
it may be queried, is their “ absurdity of taste” 
herein? On the other hand it may, without any 
breach of charity, be safely affirmed, that other pro- 
fessors, all and sundry, (the most serious among them 
not excepted,) as our author hath it, only “talk about” 
the virtue of plainness. It might be a very good 
and proper thing in the apostolic days, but it has 
now become quite an abstraction—an “ absurdity ”’ 
too great to think of being practised. Who, but 
Friends, among all the professed disciples of Him— 
whose “ taste” some may dare to look upon as 
‘‘ peculiar,” since we read that his “ coat was with- 
out seam, woven from the top throughout,”—who, 
but Friends, I repeat, would exhibit such an “ ab- 
surdity in taste” as not to put on Brack, “that they 

may appear unto men” to mourn? Sorrow must 
be manifested, be the heart sad or not, in obedience 
to correct taste; or in other words, “mimic fash- 
ion.”” Not only does this “ taste’ dictate the attir- 
ing of the person in the semblance of wo, but even 
the vehicle containing the body,—nay, the very ani- 
mals drawing it, must be pressed into the service of 
mourning,—so intense, apparently, is the sorrow of 
the bereaved. Now, if Friends are to be obnoxious 
to censure for appearing plain, whether the plain- 
ness proceed from humility or not, is there no hypo- 
crisy, I ask, in assuming the garb of wo, whether or 
not there be any sorrow really felt? Or can any one 
entertain so gross an ‘“ absurdity,” as to suppose 
there can be no mourning, excepting it be accompa- 
nied with a black exterior ? 

In further illustration of the “ absurdity’’ in com- 
mon taste, let us hear what a certain poet has said 
in allusion to this subject :— 


‘* They mould, in silver, tears for horses’ cheeks, 

To weep for sorrow when a monarch dies, 

As if they felt the keenest agonies !*’ 
Here, surely, such as have a taste for contemplating 
the “absurd,”’ have ample scope for its indulgence. 

There are three things which Friends keep in 
view, in order to make dress answer its intention, 
ViZ.; DECENCY, COMFORT and vuTILITY; in accord- 
ance with Scripture precept and example—hence 
they have not many changes. And why should 
they ? if the end of dress is attained. But what can 
be said of others? Can it be affirmed of them, that 
they are otherwise, than 


** To nothing fix'd, save love of change ?”’ 
of the 


not eager to assume, the 
llow comes L 
| 


What figure so grotesque are the multitudes 
Religious world, so called, 
moment that Fashion commands it? 
also that what is so lovely, so becoming and tasteful, 
the one month, can grow every thing uncouth 
and ‘absurd’ the next? Yet strange! amusingly 
strange it is, that these are the sole judges of taste, 
and pronounce every thing an “ absurdity’ which 
they themselves, at the time, are not obliged, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of Fashion, to wear! What 
conduct could it be that the Poet meant to reprehend, 
when he said— 









‘¢ The moles and bats in solemn conclave find 
On closest search the keen-ey'd eagle blind ?"’ 


And again :— 








A heavenly mind 
May - indifferent to ee house of clay, 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, 

And quaint in its deportment, can contain 
A heavenly mind, demands a doubt. 









Next as to the peculiarities of Friends in their! 
“ fashion of speaking.” In this, as well as the aa 
ceding matter, they have no objection to say with ar 
apostle, “after the way which others call “absurd,” 










| does not see that in several of these titles, 
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we are content to speak.” But to go a little more 
minutely into the question—Friends in their speech, 
as well as in every thing else, have thought proper | 
to pay some regard to Scripture precept and ex cam- 
ple. From Genesis to Revelation, both inclusive, it | 
may be affirmed, that nothing can be adduced to show 
that their “fashion” herein is “absurd:” or if i 
be admitted that those who so pronounce it are cor- 
rect, it must be a comfort for Friends to find them- 
selves in such good company with their « absurdity.’ 

It may now be inquired what is the warrant for 
the common practice. In vain would be the search 
for any example of it in the speech of patriarch, pro- 
phet or apostle. ‘Turn we, howe ver, to profane his- 
tory, we shall soon discover its origin. We there 
find, that the servile parasites of heathen monarchs 
invented the now prevalent phraseology, which the 
degenerate among the early Ohristians coming also 
soon to copy the corruption speedily overran the 
world; and its sway remained undisputed, till 
George Fox, and his associ lates, in originating the 
Society of Friends, attempted to check it; it being 
their firm” persuasion, that the glorious gospel day 
and time was come, wherein the Lord was fulfilling 
his covenant with Israel, viz.: “I will take away 
the names of Baalam out of his mouth, and they 
shall no more be remembered by their name :’’ and 
1 will turn to the people a pure language,” ete. 

According to the writer in Chi imbe ‘rs, it is an 
“ absurdity”’ to address an individual with the pro- 
nouns, fhow or thee. Here, however, it may be 
observed, that it would puzzle us not a little to ac- 
count for the practice adopted by those who term 
this an “absurdity,” of employing these same ob- 
noxious, uncouth, and old fashioned terms, in their 
addresses to the Almighty ! 


We read that the evening and the morning, ac- 
cording to their succession, were named by their 
Creator, the first, second and third day, ete. We 
also find the months similarly named in Scripture. 
But this is too antiquated and * absurd” a style for 
most Christian professors, accordingly, from find- 
ing that the heathen worshipped the sun on the first 
day of the week; the moon on the second, and other 
of their gods and goddesses on the subsequent days, 
the practice was introduced into Christendom, of 
styling the days and months as we now have them— 
Sund: Ly, Monday ,—January, February, and so forth. 
What a reproach! what an “ absurdity ! or. 
it is continued in this day, by those who hold that 
“the Holy Scriptures are the rule of their faith and 
manners ! ” 

The antedeluvian, patriarchal, prophetic, and apos- 
tolic simple style of addressing or speaking of each 
other by their plain names, was no * absurdity” of 
old—ac ‘cordingly we find in the Old Testament, this 
expression :—* ‘The man Moses !”’—'The inspired 
penmen, also of the New ‘Testament, style them- 
selves—* Paul, an apostle,” —* James, a servant,’”’>— 
“IT John, who am your brother and companion in 
tribulation,’ —and each other thus :—* Our beloved 
brother Paul,’ —** James answered, men and bre- 
thren, hearken unto me, Simeon hath declared,”’ ete. 
‘‘] withstood Peter to the face,’’ said Paul ;—instead 
of which, and in order not to be guilty of a « petty 
absurdity in fashion of speech,” we would require 
to transl: ule“these passages somewhat thus :—Mister 
Moses, the Reverend, Very Reverend, or Most Re- 
verend Moses ;—His Holiness, his Grace, Right 
Reverend Father in God—Doctor Paul, Dean Pete rT, 
with a host of other superlative prefixes. And who 
there isa 
glaring usurpation of His attributes, whose name, 
alone, is “* Reverend and Holy ?”’ 

If such is the fashion with divines, as they«are 
called, we need not be surprised, if, in secular mat- 
ters, the example has been imitated: accordingly, 
from the »ighest scientific professor, and from the 
tradesman down to the commonest grade of sooiety, 
all are, alike, primed with politesse ; but in the eXx- 
cess to which this piece of “petty” vain *“ ab- 
surdity ’”’ has been carried, people have become so 
blind as not to have made the discovery, that what 
all and sundry are entitled to and receive, ceases, by 
its very commonness, to be a distinction at all. 
The rem: ark may here be permitted, that much as 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is to be commended, 





| it has yet not unfrequently appeared most surprising, 


| how its conductors seem never to have had their 
leyes opened to so contemptible a practice as that on 
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which we have been animadveNAig—advertising 
their own productions even in their own Journal, 
they should style themselves, ** Messieurs,! ” in- 
stead of “ William and Robert Chambers!” For 
people to flatter each other, is bad enough; but thus 
to attempt to magnify ourselves, is such a pitiful 
piece of silly foppery, as would form an excellent sub- 
ject for an essay in that Journal, to endeavour to ex- 
plode and expose to public reprobation. 

Before concluding this paper, the opportunity may 

be taken to express a fear that the imperfect compli- 
ance with their profession, on the part of many 
Friends, has been the means of making their testi- 
mony to plainness of speech both misunderstood 
and slighted. Allusion is now more particularly 
made to the corruption which somewhat extensively 
prevails, of the complete disuse of the pronoun 
‘Thou, in speech as well as writing; and invariably 
substituting ‘Thee in its place. ‘This, we believe, is 
much more prevalent in Ireland and America, than 
among Friends in Great Britain: it must be admit- 
ted to be an absurdity of no trifling order, for such 
Friends to find fault with others, w hen they are so ri- 
diculously in error themselves. It has been argued 
that the word You,”’ when applied toa single per- 
son, has changed its meaning; and is, in reality, syn- 
onymous with Thou or Thee ; ; since no one is now 
so “foolish, as to imagine higelf more than one indi- 
vidual. Now, if this forms but a miserable excuse, for 
continuing a custom which has nothing but a corrupt 
origin, and the example of the multitude to recom- 
mend it, especially when a perfectly unexceptionable 
one is at our option, what can be said in extenuation 
of an equally great grammatical error on the part of 
such as profess to have been ‘turned to a pure lan- 
guage ?”” What is it but laying down one * absurdi- 
ty’ and taking up another. ‘* Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself.””. Among the things which an 
inspired apostle had tocommend to one formerly, we 
find, * Sound speech that cannot be condemned ;’ 
addressing the same individual, he also says,—** Be 
thou an example of the believers,”’—-and let it be no- 
ted what comes first—“in word, not less than in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity,”— 
Only think “ what notable sense,’’ as Robert Bar- 
clay says, “it would make,’ to render the Seri 
tures according to the corruption among Fi iends,— 
“ Thee shalt not kill,”’"—« Thee shalt not steal,” ete. 
Now, this from the mouth of Friends, whose pro- 
fession is to follow Scripture precept and example, 
is, without doubt, much greater “ absurdity” than 
the practice of the world. 

Though scarcely necessary, it may yet be well to 
remark, in conclusion, that the foregoing strictures 
have been penned in no unfriendliness of feeling to- 
wards W. & R. Chambers, or their Journal. In- 
deed, to suppose they could be offended, would be 
doing them an injustice—my object having been, 
simply to set them right, where they were obviously 
in error—a work in which they are, themselves, so 
laudably and continually engaged with the public. 
And as regards Friends, it seems desirable to have it 
understood, that wherever the language of this article 
is commendatory, this has reference solely to their pro- 
fession, which the too prevalent inconsistency in 
those who make it, does more to disparage, than 
the strongest objections of other professors. 


L. D. H. 





From a Narrative of a Visit tothe WestIndies. By Geo. Tru- 
man, John Jackson, and Thos. B. Longstreth. 


BARBADOS. 


Our voyage occupied nearly five and a half days 
from Antigua to Barbados. We had good accommo- 
dations on board our Philadelphia schooner; the 
captain being an agreeable young man, made our te- 
dious beating to windward much more pleasant than 
it otherwise would have been. ‘There was but little 
to interest us on the voyage, except a view of sever- 
al of the Windward Islands. We passed between 
Guadaloupe and Desirada, by Petit Terre, Miria Ga- 
lante—French Islands ; also by Dominico, Martinico, 
and in view of the high mountains of St. Lucie.— 
These Islands are very hilly and mountaneous, and 
many of them exhibit traces of voleanoes. “Barba- 
dos is the most easterly of the West Indies. As we 
approached it, we perceived from its brown appear- 
ance, the effects of a long and severe drought. Hav- 
ing a very dense population, it had the appearance of 
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many thickly settled villages. On the morning of the | grate had been taken from.them, they must have re-| which the cruel and barbarous system of slavery had 


First month 25th, we anchored in Carlisle Bay.— 
We soon found excellent accommodations, at the | 
boarding house of Hannah Lewis, a colored woman, 
well known in these parts for the kindness extended 
to travellers when under her roof. We had letters to 
divers persons in this place, by whom we were 
kindly received. Among this number was Samuel 
J. Prescod, a colored man, and an editor of a paper 
called “« The Liberal,’ with whom we spent an hour 
soon after our arrival, very agreeably. 

Bridgetown is a busy place, containing about 30 
thousand inhabitants ; the streets are generally nar- 
row andcrooked, but kept remarkably clean. ‘They 
are all Macadamized, and covered w itha kind of dis- 
integrated coral rock, resembling a mortar cement,— 
which, filling up the interstices between the stones, 
forms a smooth, compact surface. ‘There are no 
side walks, the carriage ways,in most places, extend- 
ing to the walls of the houses. 

“The evidences of commercial business is much 
greater than in any town we have yet visited. ‘This 
Island is about twenty -two miles long by fourteen 
broad, and contains a population of one hundred and 
twenty thousand. 

The weather is warmer than in Antigua. The 
difference is not so great as we had anticipated, al- 
though nearer the Equator. 

The close built town does not admit the refresh- 
ing sea breeze to act with its reviving influence. One 
of the principle streets, however, affords a delightful 

walk. On this there is a range of cottages on either 
side, of neat construction, surrounded by shrubbery, 


&e. We noticed large orchards of Cocoa-nut trees | 


on this street. In 1831 a violent hurricane laid waste 
the whole Island, and destroyed houses, trees, and 
shrubbery. ‘The presentorchards are therefore young, 


and are just beginning to become profitable ; they | 


appear to be cultivated as an article of merchandize. 


The principle religious denomination are the | 


Church of England, the Moravians and the Metho- 
dists. "The Moravians have attached to them, in se- 
veral congregations, about six thousand members. 
We had several interesting meetings among them. 


mained in a state of oppression but a little removed | separated. Should France follow the example of 
Prescod sees these frauds at-| England there will be many happy re-unions. 

A regiment of soldiers is regularly stationed upon 
this Island. Bridgetown is the depot for the Gov- 
ernment West India Steamers, which are vessels of 
war, but are now used for carrying the mails, 


from that of slavery. 
tempted t» be practised upon his brethren, and is not 
afraid to expose them. He has just been liberated 
from prison through the pardon of the governor, af- 


ter an imprisonment of eight di LYS, having been sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment for libel. It is A very efficient Police is kept up both in town and 


considered by many, more a matter of persecution | country. ‘This is made up of white and colored, 
than any thing else, and so, probably, thought the | who receive a military training. We have not wit- 
governor. nessed, since being on the Island, need for the inter- 
Another objectionable feature is noticed, and which | ference of this police. On an occasion of our hold- 
must be exceedingly oppressive when enforced, as it| ing a meeting in town, so large a concourse of peo- 
has been reported to have been in divers instances, | ple had assembled as to fill the house and the street 
that is, the exercise of independent wills in man and | for a considerable distance. ‘The police came upon 
wife. ‘This is one of the relies of slavery when they | the ground with a view to preserve order, as they 
were not known in that relation. said, or to prevent difficultfes, should any occur,— 
‘The operation of this singular feature is this, if} Perfect order, however, prevailed until the meeting 
the husband demurs from the demands of his @m-| closed ; and when the people were requested to dis- 
ployers, he may be ejected from his family and cot-| perse they did so in much quietude. 
tage, his wife and children remaining. On the other| It was considered by many a grievance that this 
hand, if the wife objects, she may be treated in the| police frequently appeared when there was no neces- 
same manner, while the husband may remain. Fam-| sity for their interference, and that they were often 
ilies have been separate ‘d and broken up by this sys- the originators of difficulties themselves. It was al- 
tem, and no opportunity of re-union, ean oceur ex- | so considered by many that such a police had be- 
cept on the employers terms, in consequence of the | come unnecessary sinee the date of freedom. 
density of the population which occupies every hab- 
itation on the Island. It is to be hoped that all these 
inconsistent regulations, so inimical tothe peace and 


Alexander Stronick, which afforded us much satisfac- 
y tion. In the juvenile department, so termed, one hun- 
harmony of the community, will be abolished. The | dred and thiriy boys and girls were taught, and about 
free laborers on the other Islands, and particularly in | ninety in the infant school. ‘These children seem to 
Antigua, are much more likely to realize the bless- equal in intelligence those of Antigua, under the care 
ings of emancipation than here ; there, with a small | of our friend John Miller. Their progress in litera- 
sum of money, they can purchase lots of ground,—| ry knowledge was creditable to them and their in- 


| 





‘and become free-holders, t.aving all the franchises of| structors. ‘I'he plan of oral instruction is practised, 
‘the full citizen, to place their own representatives in | but in a different manner from the Antigua schools. 
the colonial legislature. ‘There, each laborer builds | ‘The children sing freque nily during school hours 
his own house. If not a mason, or a carpenter, he short hymns suited to their youthful understandings, 
‘ean build a wattled cabin, and thus commence free | with the several arithmetical tables, 
life on his own ground. Such a case can scarcely} About five hundred and sixty children are taught 
occur in Barbados. by this charity in the several schools upon this Island. 
The usual allowance of wages per day, is twenty Thomas Bilby, the principal superintendent of this 
cents in money tothe domiciled laborer; that is, a/| section, informs, that the Home Government aided 
| laborer who occupies a cottage belonging to an estate. | last year to the amount of seventeen thousand 


} 


| 





From John Ellis, the Moravian Missionary, and Eli- | If one from the neighboring plantation is hired, he | pounds. 


zabeth, his wile, of Bridgetown, we received the | 
kindest attention. 


Their large and commodious | himself to his e inployer on his Seventh-day, he is al- 


The superintendents of these schools are prepar- 
ing their own books, and have lately issued three 
which appear suitable for children. The scholars 


gets thirty cents, or if the domiciled laborer hires 


We visited the Mico schools under the care’ of 


place of worship was freely offered to us during our | lowed thirty cents ; this thirty cents is considered 
the maximum standard of wages. 


stay here. 
The domiciled laborer, therefore, pays ten cents | 


The Methodists have about fifteen hundred mem- | 
bers. ‘They have been a persecuted people, on ac- 
count of their opposition to slavery. Some years the latter, he has : ny, which is not always the case. 


| per day for the use of his cottage and grounds, if, of 


are intended to be edueated free from any sectarian 
ibias. ‘This feature would be one of its greatest ex- 
cellencies if fully or properly carried out ; but it is 
doubtful if it is done, as the teachers take ‘the liber- 
ty to give their own views to the children, and will 


previous to the emancipation, the popul: ir fee ling was | The wife, if she labors in the field, is allowed the 
same wages, with the same reduction of ten cents, 


so much against them, that their chapel was totally | 
demolished by a mob, and their preachers driven | 


from the Island. They have since erected several 
houses of worship, and all classes would be glad 
now to blot out of remembrance those shameful pro- 
ceedings. 

It would seem that much more Christian labor is 
required upon this Island than is bestowed. ‘The Na- 


tional Church, it is said, has not been very active in | 
the promotion of the moral culture of the many thou-| they are charged for non-attendance at their posts 
from ten to thirty cents, at the option of the employ- 


sands it claims as its members. 

S. J. Prescod is of opinion that the planters are 
acting unjustly with the laborers. He thinks they 
impose upon them, and force them through their ne- 
cessities to labor at their own prices, the bargaining 
being chiefly made by the planters themse Ives. 

On refusal of the laborer to the propositions of 
the employer, he is, or may be, ejected from his cot- 
tage on twenty four hours’ notice. ‘The population 
being so dense, and every habitation occupied, few 
opportuntties occur for ch: inge of residence ; hence, 
these poor people must submit. He me aiconedl a 
ease of forty or fifty families being thus ejected, and 
with all their chattels turned into ‘the road, when af- 
ter remaining two days, they were obliged to agree 
to what they considered to be an imposition of their 
employer. Land is held at a high price; from sev- 
enty to two hundred and fifty pounds currency is ob- 
tained per acre. As the whole of the Island is under 
cultivation, and rated at such high prices, the laborer 
with his small means, is cut off from the opportunity 
of improving his condition; or, as in Antigua, of 
forming independent settlements, Emigration is the 
only door left for him, and that has been atte mpte > 
to be closed. When the colonial enactments against 
it were presented for ratification at the Home govern- 
ment its concurrence was refused. If liberty to emi- 


} 
| 


| are withheld until the fine is paid. means”’ 


the whites numbered fifty thous: ind, 


be most li ely to use the influence they have to at- 


and so with any other member of the family who | tack them to their own sect. 
may be able to enter upon field labor. ‘Thus every} An education clear of sectarian bias would prove a 


individual of the family able to work, pays the equal | blessing of incalculable value to these hitherto ensla- 


rent of ten cents per day. It would appear in the} ved people. Could they be trained and instructed in 
working of this plan that frequently as high a rent| the moral precepts and requis‘tions of the gospel,— 
as one hundred and twenty dollars per annum is ob-| which are plain and simple when disconnected from 
tained for the miserable huts which they oce upy. the abstruse theology of the age,—at the same time 

When any fall sick and cannot go out to work | they are acquiring literary instruction, they would 
be fitted for active life, and escape that mental bond- 
age to priestcraft, to which many are now subjected. 

“Ina community where “ priests bear rule by their 
we may expect to find opposition to every 
thing like an approach to that religious liberty which 
enfranchises the human mind, and confers upon it 
the privilege of thinking and acting for itself in mat- 
Henee we find this class strenu- 


er: and when able to renew their labor their w: wes 


These impositions were stated, upon good authori- | 
ty, as among the causes which have prevented the 
success of emancipation on this, as on other Islands, 

From enquiries m: ide, we found that the value of| ters of religion. 
property is greatly advanced from what it was rated | ously opposing the establishment of these schools. 
| ‘The Lord Bishop (as he is called) of the English 


five or Six ye ars be ‘fore the d: ite of emane ips ion— | 
sales having been made at double the former prices. | Church has his residence on this Island, and from 


Ihe population of this Island has not varied much| him the ‘y have met with considerable opposition. 
for the last one hundred and sixty years, In 1675, | He tells them that the cle rgy are sworn to maintain 
and the colored | their confessions and catechisms, and the ‘y cannot 
When Jamaica was con- support or encourage schools in which they are not 





seventy five thousand, 
quered and annexed to the English crown a large | taught. 
number emigrated thither. With this decrease of | An adult school. is also ke »pt in the evening, twice 


its population was also experienced a considerable | in the week, which is well attended. ‘The adults 
falling off in its trade; but the population again in- generally learn to read in twelve months, which is 
creased through the natural means and the slave! about the limit of their desires: knowing this much 
trade from Africa, as well as that which was carried | the ‘y conclude they can improve themselves. 
on between the English and the neighboring French | | ‘The social intercourse on this Island between the 
Islands. colored and white population is not very extensive, 
A large number of native Barbadians are now held | as the prejudices formerly engendered remain with- 
in slavery on those Islands who were sold'a short | out much change. The whites, numbering about 
time previous to, and in anticipation of the appren- ‘twenty thousand, ke ep very much within their own 


tic eship system. Many of these have relatives liv- | cire ‘le, separate from the colored classes. ‘This does 
ing in Barbados,—husbands, wives and children,— 


| hot remove the feelings of jealousy consequent upon 
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the condition of sk avery, and we therefore find that ing it a penal offence for a member of our society to 
teart-burnings still exist. preach at a public meeting. ‘The preambles to these | 
Time, we can believe, will work a change for the | enactments go to show, that the free spirit of Quaker- 
better. We met with several wealthy and intelli-| ism was inimical to the system of slavery, and that| 
gent colored men who would adorn any circle in so- | both could not be tolerated in the same community. 
ciety. ‘Towards such as these there is but little pre- Such was the current of opposition against which | 
judice felt, and consequently they rise to stations of| our unoflending forefathers had to contend. The 
eminence, and receive important stations both under | efforts of the different sects, who attempted to prove 
the Government and in the Church. that the African mind was susceptible of religious 
First month 30th,—This afternoon we took pas-| and moral refinement, were long and openly opposed, 
sage in a large sail boat, used as a lighter for the con- | and their benevolent exertions were narrowed down | 
veyance of sugar, &c., for. Speightstown, which is | to a very limited sphere, until the act of emancipa- 
about twelve miles distant from Bridgetown. ‘T'wo | tion in 1836. Happily, a better day has dawned 
hours brought us to our destination, but not to a| upon this people. Efforts are now being made to 
home, as the landlady of the only boarding-house in | educate them, and to open a path for them toa higher 
the town refused us accommodations; in conse-|} rank and station among their fellow men. 
quence of which we had to search for quarters. After 
some considerable time spent, exciting in the interim 
much curious speculation pant tes the people, we were FRI EN DS? WEEKLY INTELLIG ENCER, 
very kindly furnished with rooms by Richard Mapp, | — SE terrapin rete 
a yery worthy young colored man, a provision dealer. PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH- MONTH 27, 1844. 
The use of his parlor was subsequently offered for | —-—————— 
our holding a meeting, which we accepted and had a Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
large and satisfactory opportunity. We also had an | Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
interesting meeting on the evening of F'irst-day, in | ments for the Intelligencer. 
the Methodist Chapel, at which most of the adult citi- we 
zens were present. Jonatuan Dymonp’s Essays.—One of the bright- 
Some interesting relics of the Society of Friends | est moral and intellectual lights of modern times, is 
exist near this town. ‘They ' 
house here, but no traces are now to be seen. ‘TI’ he 
ancient place of burial is still called ** Quaker’s Meet- 
ing.”’ It contains about three-fourths of an acre and 
is enclosed by a substantial wall of coral rock, still | kind.” 
in a good state of preservation. We walked out to} ‘These Essays are an attempt to apply the precepts 


is place, and spent an hour in endeavoring e- bias . 
this place, and ‘spent an hour in endeavoring to de- | (¢ christianity to human conduct—both as it relates 
cypher some of the memorials of the dead, being a et bate vit t 
to individuals and to civil society. 


number of simple stones, on which were engraved 
the names of the deceased, and a short eulogy in ‘The immediate communication of the will of God, 


prose. Qn one of these ancient monuments, a very | or the doctrine of the Divine Light, as held by the 

















‘¢ Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the 


long epitaph was engraven, but time had so nearly | Society of Friends, is assumed as the final standard | 


effaced it, that we were only able to read the conelu- 
sion; it was as follows: “ which he knew to be the ; in, 
guide, light, and truth, which leads to salvation,—| Ple of morality and religion. 
Died Ninth month 17th, 1673, aged 54 years.”” ‘This | below, on this point—as a specimen of the author’s 
was the only ancient date we could distinetly read. | forcible and logical style of reasoning. 

We were informed that the Lord Bishop was trying] «here can be no responsibility where there is 
to get this ground and other burial places of Friends, : 


of right and wrong—and as the fundamental princi- 
We give an extract 


consecrated, after which his ministers could perform or is furnished’ with, moral knowledge and a moral 
funeral service in them. 


Friends formerly had five meeting houses on this | ward revelation, are nevertheless sinners, we must 
Island; the members attached to the society were at} also admit that mankind, without such a revelation, 
one time very numerous. When George Fox visited | are nevertheless in possession of the law of God.’ ” 
this colony in 1681, he publicly and privately labored 
in the cause of suffering humanity: and urged upon | which but one answer can be given ; from the Crea- 
those who held slaves 3 that it was their duty to treat} tor himself. It appears, therefore, 10 be almost de- 
them with kindness and mercy, and to give them] monstratively shown, that God does communicate 
their freedom in due time, declaring that they were | his will immediately to the minds of those who have 
the common objects of salvation, and should be} no access to the external expression of it. It is al- 
treated as the offspring of one unive rsal I ‘athe r— I! ways to be reme mbe re “| th: il, as the mi yority of man- 
With such considerations as these, he taught that} kind do not possess the written communication of 
moral and religious instruction should be equally ex- | the will of God, the question, as it respects them, is 
tended to the slave, as to the master. His is the | between an immediafe communication and none; be- 


praise of having first atte mpte d, amidst obloquy and | tween such a communication, and the reducing them | 


suffering, to preach the Gospel in this Island to the | to the condition of the beasts that perish.” 

poor African slave. ** No one, perhaps, will imagine, that this argument 
Instead of listening to these harmless suggestions, 

and permitting the operation of Christian principles | christ; anity has not reached. ‘ Whoever expects 

to effect a cure for the increasing evils of slavery, the | to find in the Se riptures a specific direction of every 

advocates of the system raised a torrent of opposition | moral doubt that arises, looks for more than he will 

against him and his friends, charging them with ex-| meet with,’ so that even in christian countries there | 


citing the slaves to insurrection, and sowing the seeds | exists some portion of that necessity, for other guid- | 


of dissatisfaction and distrust, In a letter addressed | ance which has been seen to exist with respect to 
to the Governor of the Island, George Fox calls pagans.” 


those charges a “ wicked slander’’ on the society. 
: The argument is further enforced by a referenc e| 


\CER. 


once had a meeting] Jonathan Dymond—the author of a work entitled, | 


Private and Political rights and obligations of Man-| 


his Island, in hi hat tI ht be | 2° knowledge, ‘where there is no law there is no | 
on this and, in 1s posse ssion, that the Wg mig it be transgression’ so that every human being possesses | 


law. ‘If we admit that mankind, without an out-| 


* Whence then, do they obtain it? a question to | 


lis confined to countries which the external light of | 


| For the information of those who may be unin- 
| formed in reference to the work and its author it may 
be stated—that Jonathan Dymond was a member of 


the religious Society of Friends, who resided in Ex- 


eter in the South Western part of England at which 
place he kept a shop as a linen draper. 

When quite a young man he published his first es- 
say, entitled an “Inquiry into the accordaney of 
War, with the Principles of Christianity,” in which 
he attacked and overthrew the doctrine of “ ex- 
|pediency”’ as a rule of conduct either for States 
or individuals, 

This essay has been extensively circulated in this 
country and is contained in the volumes of his pub- 
His other essays on agreat variety of 


lished works. 
moral subjects were written subsequently, and are 
|s said to have been composed in a little room adjoining 
| his shop, subject to frequent interruptions from cus- 
| tomers—and a part of them while he was laboring 
| under pulmonary consumption, the disease to which 
he fell an early victim. He died on the 6th of 5th 
month 1828—having lost a brother and sister with 
'the same disease. A letter from his Father, to Dr. 
Hancock of Liverpool, states “ Through the merci- 
ful regard of our Holy Head and High Priest, I be- 
lieve I may venture to say that his mind was kept in 
perfect peace, and that he was favored while living to 
experience a fore-taste of that blessedness, into which 
I dare not doubt his being entered.” 


A statement of a small portion of the contents will 
‘give some idea of the scope and designs of the 


|work. The following are some of the subjects treat- 
led of: Standard of right and wrong—Scripture, 


including an inquiry into the morality of the several 
dispensations, and showing the supremacy of the 
Christian Morality—Conscience, its nature and au- 
thority, opinions of authors, ancient and modern, re- 
| specting a moral sense—the law of the Land, extent 





of its authority—the law of Nature, its authority, 
| &e.—the law of Nations, its abuses, aad the limits 


of its authority-—treaties—the law of Honor, its 


character and tendencies—Religious obligations— 
| non Sanetity of days—Factitions semblances of de- 
| votion—Ceremonial &e.—Rights of 
| Property—Inequality of Property—accumulation of 
| Wealth——Property in man, Slavery, &c.—the Mor- 


institutions, 


| ality of Legal Practice Considered, its effects on the 
pices and on the public—Promises—Lies— 
Oaths—their moral character, their efficacy as secu- 
rities to veracity, and their effects considered—lIntel- 


leetual and moral edieation—Civil Liberty—Polti- 


eal Liberty—Religious Liberty—Creeds—Religious 
| tests—Interference of the Magistrate considered— 
Of the proper ends of Punishment—Impropriety of 
Capital Punishment—Public Executions &c.—Re- 
ligious Establishments—Alliance Church and 
State—Priesteraft—Persecution, the offspring of re- 
| ligious establishments—Paid and unpaid Ministry— 
Var, its causes, consequences, Lawfulness, &c, 


Exveventu ANNUAL Report of the Managers of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the instruction of 


Well satisfied that the inculcation of sound reli- 
od to the Scriptures themselves, which bear ample tes- | | the Blind.—'The affairs and prospects of the Institu- 


gious principles, with the restoration of legitimate 
rights, was not only a duty, but constituted the great- 
est safeguard of the peace and happiness of the colo- 
ny, these eatly pioneers in the work of emancipa-|into the contents of these valuable essays—but to | 
tion, arduously labored to meliorate the condition of 
their fellow-men, who were suffering under a cruel 
bondage. ‘The opposition to their measures were so 
strong, that it led to repeated prohibitory laws, some | sion of a work so well calculated to enlighten and 
of which possess the harshest features of persecu- | intruct those who will carefully peruse it. We are 
tion. lean ; the more inclined to recommend it at this time, as 

By an examination of the Colonial Records, we 
discovered that, in 1676, a law was passed forbidding 
Friends taking the colored people to places of public 
shworip ; and in 1678, a law was also passed, mak- | has preceded it. 


timony to the truth of this fundamental principle. 
It is not our purpose, at this time, to enter at large | 
| 


draw the attention of the members of our Society to | 


their existence, and to urge upon them the posses- 





an edition has lately been published in a cheap form; 





adapted for more general circulation than any which 








tion for the Blind, are represented to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. In the report before us some excel- 
jent remarks are made upon the necessity of early 
training of the Blind. A system of physical, ment- 


al and moral exercise sh uld be commenced, before 


the child acquires the apathy, indolence, and depres- 


sion so common to this deeply afflicted class. Anx- 
ious parents fearing for the safety of a helpless blind 
child, are apt to discourage exercise, and to repress 
the feeble efforts of the sufferer to help himself, and 
hence the self reliance so necessary to his comfort is 
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weakened and oftentimes destroyed. One great ad- | obvious effect of Annexation would be the extention 
vantage of Instituiions for the Blind—is that they are | and perpetuity of the system, Texas contains land 
brought together, strong attachments between those | enough to form from four to six large States, and 
alike benefit of one of the greatest of earthly bless- | thus would add greatly to the Slave holdiag power 
ings, we thus formed—mutual confidence is estab-|in the National Councils, while hundreds of thous- 
lished, and a degree of happiness enjoyed, far be- ands of new victims to this oppressive system must 
yohd what can be realized under other circumstan-| supply the demand for labor created by opening a 


ces. 


Of. the twenty five pupils admitted during the | labor. 


ycar, says the report, all but three are young—-hence 


affording the best opportunity for testing the usefub | ment and obtained an acknowledgment of indepen- 


ness of the course of instruction. 


ifteen pupils have been discharged, and are now | Mexico as a Province, and a war for the ascendancy 
1 pul 5 

pursuing the differentavocations, in which they have |is undetermined. An armistice has recently been 
been instructed in the Institution, with every pros- | agreed upon between the Mexican Government and 
ect of success. Situations are readily obtaimed for | the duly authorized Commissioners of ‘Texas, in 
P to 7 ‘ ’ 
the discharged pupils, in which they can procure an | which the latter sign the Articles on behalf of ‘Texas 


honest livelihood. 
The prospects of the Blind, since the establish- 


ment of Institutions like the present, are wonderful- | not, without a war, permit the United States to take 
ly improved. Instead of being hopelessly destitute, | possession of a Territory claimed by her, nor sanc- 
and dependent on the charities of their friends or the ‘tion any negotiations made with individuals regarded 


public as was formerly the case, they are so educa- 
ted, as to become useful members of Society, 

Their sphere of enjoyments is widely extended, 
and they acquire a degree of self-confidence, and 
a sense of security in pursuing their varied avocations, 
and in their intercourse with the world, which is 
quite surprising. 

Within a few years past, a mechanical department 
has been added to the establishment, and a portion of 
the time of the pupils devoted to the acquisition of 
some useful trade. Brush and basket making, the 
manufacture of rugs, mats, rag carpets, &c., are 
found to be peculiarly adapted to the Blind. The 
work shops are well arranged, and appear to be con- 
ducted with great order and system, while they con- 


stitute a source of revenue to the Institution. <A} 


printing press is also in operation at the Institution, 
constructed in such a manner as to make an impres- 
sion of raised letters—so that words and sentences 
can be spelled by running the ends of the fingers over 
the page—in this way the blind are enabled to read, 
with great facility, and have even published a periodi- 
cal under their direction. Portions of the Scriptures 
have also been printed for the use of the Blind, and 
a sufficient number of copies circulated to add much 
to their means of instruction and enjoyment. ‘The 
extension of this department, so as to print a large 
number of useful books, is very desirable—but the 
great expense attending the undertaking, renders it 
impracticable at present. We know of few benevo- 


lent institutions which should claim a larger share of 


the interest and effort of the philanthropie than this, 
and we rejoice in its increasing prosperity and use- 


fulness. 


ANNEXxaTION OF ‘TExas.—We learn by the Wash- 
ington papers that a ‘Treaty of annexation between 
‘Texas and the United States, has been signed by the 
President, and is now before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. 

It is asserted, that in the event of a rejection by 


the Senate, an effort will be made to accomplish the | 
object by the joint action of both Houses of Con-| 


g-ess—a majority in the latter case being sufficient, 


while a vote of two-thirds of the Senate will be ne- | 


cessary for the ratification of the Treaty. 


There are two considerations connected with this 


subject which particularly interest . Friends :—The | 


extension of Slavery over a ‘Territory as large as 
France, and the almost certain consequence of aar 
with Mexico. 

lavery was abolished by the Mexican Govern- 
ment previous to the Texan rebellion, and now the 





rich and extended country to cultivation by Slave 
Although Texas has organized a separate Govern- 


dence from several Nations, she is still claimed by 


as a Department of Mexico. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that Mexico will 


by her as insurgents. 

We dictate no particular course of action, but 
commend the subject to the solemn and candid con- 
sideration of our readers, expecting each to be well 


| persuaded in his own mind and to act out its honest 


convictions as truth may open the way. 


Supposep Lerrosy.— The Montreal Courier gives 
an account, translated from the Quebec Canadian, of 
a disease said to be prevailing in New Brunswick, 
*“ which the medical men of the neighborhood con- 
sider resembles the leprosy of the 17th century,” 
and speaks of one of these patients who had been 
“ sequesiree”’ in a log hut and fed through a hole, 
dying, as it is believed, in a state of mental derange- 
ment, and the contageon was so dreaded that, in some 
cases, the inspector of the poor was obliged to carry 
these unfortunate creatures their food, for which they 
still possessed their natural appetite and desire. It 
is further stated as probable, that many concealed 
their sufferings fearing that if they were known to 
be thus afflicted, they would be shunned by their 
neighbors. ‘The ignorance that exists in relation 
to contagious discases and those supposed to be con- 


tagious, is the cause of much cruelty and suffering. 












PenNsytvaniA. LecistaturE.—18th inst The 
Senate took up the resolution authorizing the State 
‘Treasurer to allow certain crédits to collectors of tolls 
and County Treasurers. _ It. appears that a consider- 
able amount of the spurious issue of the "Towanda 
Bank has been teceived by the collector, in payment 
of tolls and taxes; the object ofthe present bill is to 
take it off their hands. , In the House, a memorial 
was presented from the yearly meeting of * orthodox”’ 
Friends, remonstrating against the passage of the 
militia bill. 

19th. The Tide Water bill, compelling the com- 
pany to receive 10 percent. of their tolls in their 
own nates, passed final reading in the House, 

22d. In the Senate the tax bill was taken up for 
consideration. ‘The principal features of the bill are 
the*same as that passed by the House. . The section 
embracing a tax of three mills on real and personal 
property generally, was considered, and an amend- 
ment introduced, to strike out three and insert two 
mills prevailed, yeas 18, nays 14, An attempt was 
made to consider the Texas resolutions, which: was 
negatived, yeas 37, nays 45. 

23d. In the House the militia bill was passed as 
amended by the Senate. 


Conoress.—On the 18th inst., the consideration 
of the post-oflice bill was resumed in the Senate, and 
an amendment proposed and adopted to establish the 
following rates: on single letters, under 30 miles, 3 
cents; over 30 and under 100, 5 cents; over 100 
and under 400, 10 cents; over 400, 15 cents. ‘The 
joint resolution to print 1500 copies Greenhow’s 
history of Oregon, &c,, was passed and sent to the 
House. 

The treaty for the annexation of ‘Texas was sent 
to the Senate on the morning of the 22d imst., and 
that body went into executive session for the consid- 


eration ot the same. 


New Licut-nouse.—A cast iron light-house, to 
ibe placed on the old site on Long Island Head, in 
Boston Harbor, has just been completed by the South 


about seven feet each in height, and twelve feet di- 


ameter at the base and six feet at the top. 


Coat.—Total receipts this season from , the 





It should be more generally known that the enlight- 


ened observations of modern physicians have strip- 


ped many diseases of the terrors with which igno- 


rance and superstition had invested them. It is now 





ascertained that comparatively but few diseases are 
| contagious at all, and of those that are, the danger | 
from infection is entirely overestimated. Sear is, 
| perhaps, one of the most fruitful of the predisposing 


causes in contracting disease, and the absence of this, 


together with a few simple precautions, are the| 





punity in diseases the most justly dreaded. 


ont reasons why physicians mingle with such im- 
Tne Cuocraws.—<Accounts from several of the 
} 


Indian tribes represent that they are making rapid 


strides in improvement. ‘The Jackson Reformer, 





speaking of the Choctaws, says:—* The Indian 
academy, to which we some time ago alluded, has 
| gone into operation, and now numbers fifty pupils ; 
| fifty more are expected by May. ‘There is a strong 
spirit of rivalry among the youth.” 


| 
| 
| 


| Norman Scnoor.—'l he legisla‘ure of New York 


has passed a bill for the establishment of a Normal 
School at Albany. 


Iron Factrorites.—T here are sixteen iron factories 
‘in Pennsylvania, using Anthracite coal, which man- 


ufacture 45,500 tons annually. 





Schuylkill region are 86,327 tons, of which the rail- 
road has sent 70,700. 
LF CY ET 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR.| WH’'T.| GORN.| OATS. 


$4 62/1 O4 53 | 31 








Philadelphia, 


ee Ore, « + » aeons 5 O61 O01 hb4 } 3A 
Buffalo, Se” ph aa ak ee ee 4 26) 87 | 50. 1«28 
RON iw: ge Sig 3 50). 68 a. 1 tne 
Wilmington, Del., 4 501 00 A | 87 
Richmond, Va., 4 56/1 05 “% 45 | 36 
Cineinnau, sil eile Re 3:°75|. 80 25 | 47 
Temten i.24° 4 +e. % — {1 00 16 | 30 
St. Louis, Pg BSG <p OS P4417 
Baltimore, ; 4 62:1 05 is | 28 
Mobile, . «+ wi/* 5 00, — 56 42 
BIeene 6 <. eos 4 69)1 02 0 | 27 
Alexandria, D C., 4°25) 95 — 190 
Lafayette, Ind., sth — | 57 05 | 15 
Maumee City, . . . 4% 4 00' 70 25 1) 25 
SSS ena ae Be 5 00} — i) 35 
New Orleans, 1 50} 6&2 37 34 
Pittsburg, $ 68 71 374 | 20 
Louisville, ) 8 74-65 °°} ° ae | 18 
Hagerstown, 4 50)  &7 32 22 
Georgetown, . e 4 62) %5 40 30 
Zanesville, Ohio, . 3 12) 50 — | — 
Alton, Ilingms, $3 75) 60 20 14 
Springfield, Iil., 3 3e 43 24 1°10 
Chicago, : 3 50) 98 37 25 
Rochester, . 1 3 80\' Bi == — 
Detroit, 1: 388) i _ _ 
Toledo, .. . jive. siren wi 3 50; 60 36 26 
Maumee City, | 3-62) 62 32 _ 
Milwaukie, . »« >.2, *.% | = 52 50 34 
Reading, a } 450° 95 | 40 30 
Auguste, Me... .asie iis bis 5.75} 92° | 65 80 
Memphis, ‘Venn., . .. . 450 — 32 | =. 


Boston Iron Company. It is cast in sections of 


Sera a rele 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Are they not lowly cottages, 

With moss and flowers o’ergrown, 
And little gardens circling them, 

Like an enchanted zone ? 

Do not sweet blossoms incense breathe 
Into the very door, 

And earthly roses gaily wreathe 

The tiny casements o’er ? 


Do they not lie in fertile vales, 

Far from the world of care, 

With silver streamlets wandering by, 
And health upon the air? 

Does not the little wild bird love 

To build beneath their eaves, 

And her young brood first learn to move 
Amidst their sheltering leaves ? 


And o’er the sloping hills of green, 
That wall each valley round, 

Do not the Sabbath bells ring out 
With glad, though solemn sound ? 

And where, beneath a quiet sky, 

The drooping willows wave, 

Does not the church tower’s shadow lie 
Upon the poor man’s grave ? 


And have not these fair dwellings store, 

Of fitting ’nhabitants, 

A simple people, free from care, 

With few and simple wants ; 

And happy children born to die 

Upon the same dear soil, 

And crowned with flowers, even while they ply, 
Their light and cheerful toil ? 


Oh, did not visions such as these 

Fill many a kindly heart, 

How in the poor man’s lot could we 

Take such a careless part ? 

Rich man ! put by these thoughts that rise 
Like the fond dreams of youth, 

And nerve thine heart, and clear thine eyes, 
To look upon the truth. 


Now to the crowded city—search 
Through narrow lane and street ; 
And say how many scenes like these 
It is thy lot to meet, 

Here are no flow ers, no merry birds, 
The poor man’s heart to cheer, 

No gardens gay, few pleasant words 
To greet thine eager ear. 


Home to this chamber, close and dim 
Its stifling atmosphere, 

And see those pale slight girls who ply 
The busy needle here. 

All day, and oh! how oft all night, 
With hot and trembling hands, 

These poor ones labor for the mite 
This weary toil commands ! 


Yes, scenes like these will meet thee still, 
And sadder things than these ; 

Vicein its naked hideousness, 

Pale famine, fell disease. 

Shalt thou, with virtue’s lofty brow, 

The poor man’s errors blame ? 
No—thank the Almighty’s grace that thou 
Art not the very same. 


There may be dwellings of the poor 
Decked like a fairy scene ; 

But these, assure thy inmost heart, 

Are ‘ few and far between.’ 

Then put away the selfishness, 

The sloth that thou hast known, 

And make the poor man’s deep distress 
A something of thine own. 


Seek, then, the dwellings of the poor ; 
Thy kind and soothing words 

May reach some heart and wake a tone 
Of gladness ’midst its chords. 

And strive with an unweary ing strife, 
Whose efforts ne’er m: ly cease, 

To open in the poor man’s life 

Some spring of hope and peace. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


KANGAROO HUNTING. 


and I wasn’t long dressing. I took one of the large 
pistols that father said [ ‘might have, and the stoc k- 
keeper had a musket, and we had half a damper and 
a paper of salt, and I had my big hack-knife, and so 
off we went. I do think Hector knew he was go- 
ing to have some kangaroo; for he seemed so glad, 


the morning was so beautiful, and what do you think, 
father ? the bird that mother likes to hear so much 
is amagpie ! it is indeed; for I saw it, and it’s just 
like an English magpie, only it sings so beautifully. 
We walked over the plain till we came to the hills ; 
the dogs kept quiet behind us. The stock-keeper 
said I might see they had been well trained ; they 
kept their heads low and their tails h: inging down 
behind them, as if they had no life in them; but you 
should have seen them when they got sight of a 
kangaroo, didn’t they pluck up! We went on till 
we got about four or five miles from the tents, and 
then we did not talk, for the kangaroos are startled at 
the least noise ; they are just like hares for that.— 

Then the stock- -keeper stood still. He said to the 
dogs ‘ Go, find,’ and then the dogs cantered about 
round us, going further and further off, till Hector 
began to smell “about very earnestly. ‘He has got 
scent,’ said the stock-keeper ; and so he had, for he 


galloped off with his nose to the ground straight | 


ahead. Fly saw him, and she galloped after. ‘I 
think it’s a big one,’ 
seem so warm atit.’ I was running after them as 
fast as I could, when the stock-keeper called after 
me stop. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘it’s no use for you to 


run, you could not keep up with them.’ ‘ Why 
what are we to do?’ said [; ‘if they kill a kanga- 
roo, how can we find it?’ * Wait a bit,’ said he ; 


‘all in good time. 
shall find him, I'll warrant.’ So we waited and wait- 
ed till I was quite tired ; and a good while after, 
Hector came back quite slowly, as if he was tired, 
with Fly following after. ‘The stoc *+k-keeper looked 
at his mouth. ‘ What's that for?’ saidl. ‘To see 
if he has killed,’ said he ; ‘look here, his mouth is 
bloody, and that’s come by killing a kangaroo, you 
| may be sure of it.” Then the stock-keeper stood up, 
and said to Hector, «Show ; 
‘ted off, not fast, but pretty fast, so that I was obliged 
to trot to keep up with him; and he trotted on and 
on till I was rather tired, I dare say for three miles 
from where we were at first ; and on he went and we 
following him, till he brought us to a dead kangaroo, 
close to a little pool of water. It was a monstrous 
big one, with such a claw on each of his hind‘legs ; 
lac claw that would rip up a dog in a moment, or a 
|man too, if he got at him. ‘Good dog!’ said the 
|stock-keeper; and Hector wagged his tail, and seem- 
ed to like to be praised. ‘Then the stock-kee ne 
| gave me his gun to hold, and he cut open the kang 

| roo, and gave the inside to thedogs. ‘Then he a 
ned the upper part down to the loins, and cut the 
kangaroo in half, and hung it up in a tree, noting 
| the place ; the other half he left on the’ground ; that 
| is, when he went away from the place, for he would 
| not let the dogs have more than a taste of the blood, 

‘lest it should spoil their hunting. ‘ What’s to be 
‘donenow?’ said I. * We’ll kill another,’ said the 
stock- -keeper, ‘if you are not tired.’ I said I was 
| not tired abit ; so ‘after we had rested a little while, 

| we went on again, the dogs following us as at first.-— 
We saw plenty of brush kangaroos, but we would 
not touch them. After we went a mileor two, the 
| stock-keeper, who had been examining the ground 
| all the way along, said, ‘I think there are some big 
‘ones hereabouts, by the look of the marks ;’ so he 
‘said to the dogs, * Go find,’ as he had before said.— 
| Almost directly we saw such a large fellow—I’m 
sure he was six feet high—he looked at us and 


















It was just light when the stock-keeper called me, | 


and licked his chops, and Fly wagged her tail, and | 


said the stock-keeper, ‘the dogs | 


If the dogs kill a kangaroo we | 


’ and then Hector trot-| ‘ 


to feel a little tired, but I didn’t feel tired then. Hop, 
hop, went the kangaroo, and the dogs after him, and 
we after the dogs; and we scampered on till I was 
quite out of breath; and the kangaroo was a good 
bit before the dogs, when he turned up a hill. * Now 
we shall have him,’ said the stock-keeper ; * the dogs 
will beat him up hill.’ I wanted my breath, but I 
kept up, and we scrambled up the hill, and I thought 
the dogs would get him; but the kangaroo got to the 
‘top of the hill first, and when we got asight of him, 
he was bounding down the hill making such prodi- 
gious leaps at every jump, over every thing, that you 
couldn't believe it if you didn’t see it. ‘The dogs 
‘had.no chance with him down-hill. ¢ It’s of no use,’ 
said the stock-keeper, ‘ forus to try to keep up with 
him; we may as well stay here. He'll lead the 
dogs a pretty c shase, will that fellow, he’s a Boomah, 
and one of the biggest fellows I ever saw.’ So we 
sat down at the top of the hill, under a gum tree, 
and there we set along time, I don’t know how long, 
until we saw Hector coming up. ‘The stock-keeper 
looked at his mouth, ‘He has killed,’ said he; ‘but 
he has got a little seratehed in the tustle, and so has 
Fly. ‘That big chap was almost too much for two 
dogs.’ ‘Then he said, ‘Go show ! and Hector and 
Fly trotted along straight to where the kangaroo lay, 
without turning ‘to the right or left, but going over 
every thing, just as if they knew the road quite 
well. We came to a hollow, and there we saw 
the kangaroo lying dead. Just as the stock-keeper 
| was going to cut him open, I saw another kangaroo 
not a hundred yards off. ‘ 'There’s another,’ s: rid I; 
and the dogs, although they had had a hard hattle 
with the kang: 1roo lying de: ad, started off directly.— 
Close to us Was a large pond of water, like a little 
lake. ‘The kangaroo was between the dogs and the 
lake. Not knowing how to get past, [suppose, he 
hopped right into the lake, and the dogs went after 
him. He hopped further into the lake, where the 
water got deeper, and the dogs were obliged to swim; 
but they were game and would not leave their work. 
When the kangaroo found himself getting pretty deep 
in the water, he stopped and turned on the dogs ; but 
he could not use his terrible hind claws; so when 
one of the dogs made a rise at his throat, (they al- 
ways try to get hold of the throat,) he took hold of 
him with his fore legs, and ducked him under the 
| water. Then the other dog made a spring at him, 
and the kangaroo ducked him in the same w ay.— 
‘ Well,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘ I never saw the like 
|of that before; this is a new game.’ And all the 
while thedogs kept springing at the kangaroo’s throat, 
and the kangaroo kept ducking them under the wa- 
ter. But it was plain the dogs were getting exhaust- 
ed, for they were obliged to swim and to be ducked 
too; while the kangaroo stood with his head and fore 
legs out of the water. ‘This will never do,’ said the 
stock-keeper; ‘ he’ll drown the dogs soon at this 
rate.” Sohe took his gun from me, and put a ball 
in it. * Now,’ said he, ‘for a good shot; I must 
| take care not to hit the dogs.’ He put his gun over 
_| the branch of a dead tree, and watching his time, he 
| fired, and hit the kangaroo in the neck, and down it 
came into the water. He then called off the dogs, 
and they swam back tous. ‘He is such a prime 















lone,’ said he, ‘it would be a pity to lose his skin ;’ 


so he waded in after him and he dragged him out.- 
‘It’s a pity,’ said he, ‘to lose so much meat, but his 
hind quarters would be a bigger load than I should 
like to carry home; but I must have his skin, and 
I'll tell you what, young fe ‘llow, you shall have his 
tail, though I’m thinking it’s rather more than you 
ean carry home.’ This rouse :d me a bit to think that 
I couldn’t carry a kangaroo’s tail ; so I determined 
to take it home if I droppe od, though I must say it 
was so heavy that I was obliged to rest now ‘and 
then, and the stock-keeper carried it a good part of 
the way for me. ‘ What shall we do with the meat ?’ 
said]. ‘ What shall we do with it !’ said he ; ¢ are 
you hungry ?’ ‘I believe you,’ said I. * Then 
we'll make a dinner off him,’ said the stock-keeper. 





the dogs for a moment, and then off he went. My 
gracious ! what hops he did give! he hopped with 
his two hind legs, with his fore legs in the air, and 
his tail straight out behind—and wasn’t it a tail !—it 
was as thick asa bed post ; and this great tail went 
wag, wag, up and down, as he jumped, and seemed 
to balance him behind. But Hector and Fly were 
|after him. ‘This time the stock-keeper ran too, for 


| the ground was level and clear of fallen timber, and 
you could seea good way before you. 


I had begun 


With that we got together some dry sticks, and made 
a fire, and the stock-keeper took the ramrod of his 
musket, and first he cut a slice of the lean off the 
loins, which he said was the tenderest part, and put 
the ramrod through it, and then he cut out a bit of fat 
and slid it on after the lean, and so ou a bit of fat and 
a bit of lean till he had put on lots of slices, and so 
he roasted them over the fire: He gave me the ram- 
rod to hold, and cutting a long slice of bark out of a 
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gum-tree, made two plates; capital plates he said, for 
a bush dinner. I told you we had got some salt and 
some damper, and I was pretty hungry, as you may 
suppose, and I thought it the most delicious dinner I 
ever ate. When I had done, [ laid down on the 
grass, and Hector and Fly came and laid themselves 
down beside me, and somehow, I don’t know how it 
was, I fell asleep, 1 was so tired. I slept a good 
while for the stock-keeper said it would have been 
wrong to wake me, I was in such a sweet sleep. I 
woke up, however, after a good nap, and felt as I 
could eat a bit more kangaroo. But it was getting 
late, and so we made the best of our way home. We 
passed by the place where we killed the kangaroo ; 
so the stock-keeper brought home the hind-quarters 
and three skins, and I brought home a tail; and real- 
ly I don’t know which is best, kangaroo steaks or 
kangaroo steamer. ‘Or cockatoo pie,’ said his mo- 
ther; ‘and now to bed; I dare say we shall dream 
all night of your ‘ Tale of a Kangaroo.’ 


~~ Veyvev™m LLVVVvyrv——ws 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
OROPHOLITHE. 


A new material for roofing houses, lining tanks, 
cisterns, ete., is coming into notice, under the above 
name, which, as far as experiments have shown, bids 
fair to be brought into extensive use. ‘The Mining 
Journal describes it as fine gritty cement, laid by 
machinery upon light open canvass, forming a sub- 
stance rather thicker than common oil-cloth, for 
which purpose it is offered as a substitute, It is 
manufactured in various colours and design, with 
this advantage, that the colours penetrate the solid 
material, and, consequently the pattern lasts as long 
as the fabric, which is so hard that the blade of the 


knife may be rubbed away upon it as effectually as | ue « 
7 |'ment to yielding of the mast, when a strain comes 


on a grindstone. In use, it forms a continuous sur- 
face, being laid in large sheets, lapped on the edges, 
and joining together with the cement itself, and gene- 
rally weighs about thirteen pounds to the square 
yard, It can be laid down at about half the price of 


zine, and even considerably less than slates or tiles ; | 


and extreme lightness and impenetrability to water | portance. 


are thoroughly convinced that ships will before long, 


and damp, render it particularly suitable for all build- 
ing purposes, while its portability will enable the 
emigrant. to avail himself of its advantages—furnish- 
ing him with a light and durable material for roof, 


agreeable vermin. 


ence, and is scarcely able to meet the demand. It is 
sanctioned by the government and the royal Institute 
of France ; and in England it has been employed at 
the government works at Deptford; the Royal Bo- 
tanic Society of London have also used it extensively 
in their buildings, and several architects and en- 

ineers of eminence, are adopting it in preference to 
any of the old modes of roofing, ete. 
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From the Artizan. 


MARINE GLUE. 


This appears to be one of the most valuable in- | bridge from the abutments on the Hungerford side 
ventions of the day, and not one of the least extra-|to the opposite will be fourteen hundred and forty 


ordinary. We could easily have conceived the prac- 
ticability of making a composition possessed of some 
of the qualities by which the glue is distinguished : 
there are substances familiar to us which would give 
the same adhesiveness, perhaps, and the same flexi- 
bility, but then they become softened by heat, and 
the substances again which resist heat are soluble in 
water. We have no doubt that Indian ruber is one 
of the chief ingredients of the glue, but Indian rub- 
ber alone would never answer, and the other substan- 
ces with which it iscompounded appear to complete- 


A French company for the man- | 
ufacture of this fabric has been some years is exist- | 


| 
sions, but bolted in a different manner, so as to apply 


wall and floor, while it prevents the harboring of | ‘hose who are desirous of learning more respecting | 


newts, scorpions, lizards, and other noxious and dis- | 








| 


| dental to the progress of the work, the act of Parlia- 


has been shattered in every direction, while the glue 


remained comparatively unaffected. ‘These experi- 
ments have been publicly made at the Dockyards. of 
Woolwich and Chatham ; so that they are complete- 
ly authenticated. 

Among the experiments, were the following: A 
strain was applied to the extent of 19 tons, at which 
point one of the bolts broke, but the junction of the 
wood by the glue remained perfect. T'wo bolts of 

; inch in diameter were inserted on the following 
day, and the strain was again applied until it reach- 
ed 21 tons, when 1 of the bolts was broken, the june- 
tion of the wood still remained perfect, and appar- 
ently not affected. Another experiment was tried 
with two blocks of African oak, of similar dimen- 


the strain at right angles to the junction with the 
glue at the centre. ‘The wood split at a strain of 5 
tons, but the joint remained perfect. The glue in 
one case was applied to elm; it resisted a strain equal 
to 368 pounds, on the square inch. The trial was 
made while the block was in a wet state, which state 
is considered most favourable for the effect of the 
glue. Several large pieces of timber were glued to- 
gether and suspended to the top of the shears at the 
dockyard, at Woolwich, ata height of about 70 feet 
above the ground. [rom that elevation they were 
precipitated on to the granite pavement, in order to 
test the effect of concussion; this wood was shat- 
tered and split, but the glue yielded only in one in- 
stance, in which the joint was badly made, and after 
the third fall. ‘The cement mixed with poison has 
also been proposed as an application to the bottom 
of ships. 

For joining together pieces of timber for large 
masts, the glue appears to be particularly valuable, 
as by virtue of its elasticity it opposes no impedi- 


upon it. For keeping decks tight, again, it is of 
much value, as it is not disturbed by the working of 
the ship. Itis also an excellent substance for filling 
up the cracks and flaws in timber, as, by cementing 
the sides of the cracks together, it renders it of no 
These, however, are trivial uses. We 


be put together by the marine glue only. And in the 
ease of dock gates, breakwaters, and numberless 
other structures, it will also be extensively used,— | 


this excellent compound, we refer to a pamphlet en- | 
titled «* Notes on the Marine Glue,” by Alfred Jeffry 
patentee ; a production of such literary merit, and 
singular modesty. 





BAAAAALAAR YY 
From the Britannia. 


HUNGERFORD SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER 
THE THAMES. 

It is intended to open this bridge in May next. 
The abutments on either side of the ‘Thames, and the 
pier on the Hungerford side, are completed. ‘The 
pier on the Lambeth side was expected to be fin- 
ished by Christmas. ‘The length from pier to pier 
will be six hundred feet. ‘The entire length of the 


V 





feet. Its heighth from the water level to the footing, 
will be twenty-eight feet. ‘The links that compose | 
the supporting chains are made of malleable iron, | 
seven hnndred tons of which will be necessary for | 
the construction of the bridge. A contract has been 
made for the completion of the bridge at a cost of | 
£80,000. The total cost, including expenses, inci- | 


ment, &e., will be £106,000. ‘The projectors cal- | 


'enlate that a net annual income of £8,000 will be | 


ly remoye the defects which would attach to Indian | 
rubber sinoly. | 


It is needless to enter here into the details of the 
experiments by which the marine glue has been test- 


ed. ‘Those experiments, have been most severe and | 


conclusive.. Pieees of wood joined by the glue have 
been subjected to adverse strains, and precipitated 
from a great height upon a granite pavement. ‘I'hey 
have also been exposed to shot and shells, and sub- 
jected on every conceiveable experimentum crucis, 
and in every case in which the joining has been 
properly made, the wood has given way before the 
glue. In the case of violent concussion, the wood 


has communicated, with illustrative drawings, to the 


derived from tolls. More than ten thousand persons 
must cross, daily, to yield this sum. 


From “ L’'Institut.” 


STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN, 


ind new proof of the common origin of all the 


varieties of the human species. 
e | 


The following is an abstract of the results of M. 
I“lourens’s researches on the comparative steucture 
of the Skin in the different human races, which he | 


Academy of Sciences, at Paris, One of the figures 


| glossy, silk like hair, and it is fittedfor the produc- 


represents the skin of an individual of the white 
race, which it seems to be composed of three layers 
or distinct membranes, the dermis and the two epi- 
derms ; and, between the second or internal epider- 
mis and the dermis, there is no trace visible of a pig- 
mental layer—no trace of a pigmentum. Other fig- 
ures represents the skin of a Kabyle, a Moor, and an 
Arab. Ali these skins are of a bistre color, but in 
general this color is deeper in the Arab than in the 
Moor, and in the Moor than in the Kabyle. Except 
in this respect, every thing in their structure is simi- 
lar: in all there are two epiderms anda dermis, 
and in all there is a layer of pigmentum, and a pig- 
mental membrane between the second epidermis and 
the dermis. 
skin of a cross of an Arab and a Negress; and an- 
other of the skin of a Negro, ‘They exhibit the 
same structure as the skin of the Kabyle, the Arab, 
and the Moor. One drawing of the skin of an Arab, 
affected by partial albinism,-is specified by M. 
Flourens as meriting particular attention. Upon 
that skin there are many white spots; and at the side 
of these spots the skin preserves its ordinary color, 
whieh is blackish or bistre colored, Now where 
the skin is black, there is a well marked pigmentiim, 
but where the white spots occur, there is no pig- 
mentum. Judging then, from this example, the mal- 
ady termed albinism would only tend to produce the 
absence—the non-secretion of the matter which con- 
stitutes the pigmentum. With regard to all these 
preparations of the skin, M. Flourens makes the fol- 
lowing general remarks: If we compare the struc- 
ture of the skin in all these cases, viz. the Kabyle, 
the Arab, and the Moor, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the American and the negro, we find that itis 
every where the same. So that the Kabyle, the 
Arab, and the Moor, who probably belong to the 
Caucasian race, but certainly do not belong either to 
the red or to the black race, have nevertheless, a pig- 
mental apparatus perfectly similar to that of the 
black and the red races. ‘The white man _ himself 
has his pigmental apparatus, very circumscribed it is 
true, but still quite distinct, in the nipple, particularly 
in the female. Having submitted the colored por- 
tion of the skin of the breast to his anatomical pro- 
cesses, M. Flourens found, first of all, two epiderms, 
and then, between the second epidermis, a pigment- 
al membrane anda layerof pigmentum; ina word, 
the whole pigmental apparatus. One of the figures 
represents this. Thus, he continues, we have a por- 


| tion of the skin of the white man, in which we find the 


whole structure of the skin of the colored races, Have 
we not in these facts a new proof, a direct proof, of 
the common origin of the various human races, and 
of their original unity ? To this proof derived from 
the study of the skin, M. Flourens intends adding 
another, deduced from the study of the skeleton, and 
especially of the cranium. 


RAPP PAPPPPAE LA 


ALPACHA. 


Probably few females who wear and admire the 
beautiful fabric called Alpacha, are aware of its 
production. ‘The Alpacha ts a wool-bearing ‘animal, 
indigenous to South America, is one of four varieties 
which bear general points of resemblances to each 
other. Llama, one of these varieties, has been long 
known, andoften described; but it is only within a 
few years that the Alpacha has been considered of 


| sufficient importance to merit particular notice. 


Nine-tenths of the wool of the Alpacha is black, 
the remainder being partly white,red, and grizzled. 
It is of a very long staple, often reaching twelve in- 
ches, and resembles soft glossy hair—which charac- 
ter is not lost by dying. The Indians in the South 
American mountains manufacture nearly all their 


| clothing from this wool, and are enabled to appear in 


black dresses, without the aid ofa dyer. Both the 
Llama and Alpachaare, perhaps, even more valua- 
ble to the natives as beasts of burden then wool-bear- 
ing animals, and the obstinacy of them, when irri- 
tated, is well kown. ‘The importance of this animal 
has been already considered by the English, in their 
hat, woollen and stuff trade, and an essay has been 
published by Dr. Hamilton of London, f.om which 


some of these details are collected. 


The wool, is so remarkable, being a jet black, 


There is also a representation of the - 
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tion of texile fabries diff2ring from all others, occu- 
pying a medium posttion between wool and silk.— 
It is now mingled with other materials in such a 
singular manner, that while a particular dye will ef- 
fect those, it will leave the Alpacha wool with its 
original black color, and thus give rise to great diver- 
sity. 





- BANK NOTE LIST. > 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 26th, 1844. 


PENNSYLVANIA, , Portsdam Manuf. Co., do 
Philadelphia banks, par; Red Backs, } dis 
Man. and Mec. bank, par! Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par} Y. banks no value. 

Penn Township bank, par§ NEW JERSEY. 


U. S. Bank notes, 
Girard do. 
Pennsyl’a do. 
Germantown, 

Del. Co, at Chester, 


26 dis} Mechanics’ and Manufactur- 
7 dis} ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
par} Princeton bank, par 
par$ Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
par} State bank at Camden, __ par 


Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank, par 
Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. par} Salem Banking Co., par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, #} dis} Monmouth Bank, no sale 
Easton, par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no sale} Tren. Banking Co. old, par 
Lancaster bank, ; dis} All other banks, par 
Far. bk, Lancaster, dis} Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon, ] dis} Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis} Jersey City Bank, do 
Middletown, 1 diss Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1 dis} N. J. Manufac. Co., do 
Columbia Bridge, } dis: Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par? State bank at Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 14 dis’ Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 1} dis) Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts, demand notes, # dis} Under $5’s, j dis 
‘* certificates, ¥ dis MARYLAND. 


‘* post notes, } dis) Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, 85 dis} Patapsco bank, par 
York, 1 dis? Mineral bank, ] dis 
Gettsburg, 1 dis’ Fredericktown, } dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis} Hagerstown, ¥ dis 


2 dis} Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 
2 dis; gerstown, no sale. 
1% dis! Westminster, 
1¥ dis) Williamsport, 


Waynesb’g p. notes, 
‘* demand notes, 
Brownsville p. notes, 
‘¢ demand notes, 


3 dis 
7} dis 


Erie, 24 dis) Cumberland, } dis 
Berks county bank, _ no sale? Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis} Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 30 dis) Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis’ Millington, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, no sale} Frederick County bk, # dis 


West Branch bank, 5 dis; Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Script, 20a30 dis} Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 


Lehigh Nav. Script, 20a25) notes, par 
NEW YORK. , DELAWARE. 

New York City, par} Bank of Delaware, par 

Globe bank, fraud} Wilmington and Bran. par 

North River Bank’g Co. do} Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 

City Trust and Bank'g Co.—; Union bank, par 

Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis) Bank of Smyma, pa 


3 


Com. bk, New York, 
Lafayette bank, 


2 do} Under $5's, dis 


2 do? DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 


N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do; Washington City, 4 dis | 
Dry Dock bank, 1 do, Georgetown, 4 dis 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 do? Far. and Mechanics’, j dis 
All solvent banks 4a }} Alexandria, I dis | 
Country banks, } dis} Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Except bk of Columbia, » Mechanics’ bank, broke 
Green Co., Hudson,] « ? VIRGINIA. 
Middle Districts,— | &°>Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Platsburg, Niagara, © } Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Wash. and Warren, | &> Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
Delaware Co. bank, fraud’ Wheeling, ld dis 





CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 

riety of New materials, presses, etc. 
HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 

PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 

CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despateh, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisiaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


BOOKS, 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
rs; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
a Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange for goods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 








THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling- 
ton County, N. J | The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasait, the water is pure and soit; the farm contains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘1 hose pupils who 
have a taste for agr.culture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightiul pursuits in the intervals 
of thei: studies, when parents desire it. 

‘T'ue course of study includes all the elemeniary, as well as 
the higher depa:tments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacatiwn; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, bota- 
ny and viher departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by exceilent apparatus and 
specimens. A large aud well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students, : ; 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
usetul knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. : 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘I'he number will be limited, and the whole aiten- 
tion of the Subseribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer ‘l'erm will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fitth month, snd continue tll the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘lhe Winter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh day in the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restricuon astoage. . 

The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
REFERENCES, 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
5S Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright, 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘* Springfield, N. J—Samuel Ellis, 

‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

*« Franktord, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. - 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNITILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautitul black ina 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 





WM. D. PARRISH, 


4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


| PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


| 
| ge BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 


* of West Chester, Chester ounty, Pa. 


The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Asironomy. The Schvol being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the science of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi. 
mental illusirations. 

Terms :—F or Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
prices, ‘The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes markek with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5:h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the 11th month. 

Apphcation for admission to the School, can be made by letter 





BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 


or otherwise. to 
4m13 


Post-oflice address, West Chester, Pa. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
[ho Aenea INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
. without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and retreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


WANTED 

ERSONS to act as Agents in the principal towns in Penn- 

syl vania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 

Ohio, Se &c. Address (post paid) Coapman & Jones, 

ubiishers of the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 3 South Fifth 

Street, Philadelphia. A reasonable compensation will be allow- 
ed. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue, black, olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 





American do do do do, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres 


English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 


Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets, 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored faney Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e, 


s ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, fur Coach ‘Trimmings. 

With a general assortment of ‘Tailors’ Trimmings, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 





NARRATIVES, &. OF ANN BYRD. 
aoe PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 


Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 


Ann Byrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford ts Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large aud 
ample accommodations, ret.der it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associat: s. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &e. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principa's, 

The Boarding department is under the parucular care of the 
parents of the subscribers. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Seience ‘Vo render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagrams and experiments. 

The charge ot Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuel, &e.; and for the Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, neat 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y¥. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, 'T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson. 

in Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 








: Principals. 


Robert Buck- 
3m* 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 

Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 330 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


a 


HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 


ae see _C. MURPHY, House and Sign Painter and 
Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street, one door below Second st. 
where he is prepared to execute ail orders with neatness and 
despatch. 
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‘ = Wing a ga A ae a eo 7 a oe ae : ” 
i} SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
\ ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stationery, &c., to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

Ile also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; 
among them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c, 3mo30 








THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





2,00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 
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